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si of the othr. 

s; Paros. Antiparos, Cimolos, lv 
los, Cythnos, Sikinos, Siphnos, Syros, and P' ' 
awarded Andros as a fief co Marino Dandolo, nis cousin, anotner 
nephew of Ihc late doge. 

By whose authority did Marco Sanudo hold these islands'; Accord- 
encouraged to conquer lands promised 10 Venice in the Treaty of Par- 
tition, on condition that the conquests should be bequeathed t>i sold 
tn>. On ihc other hand, Ihc Ttcnly of I'anition 
aders as fiefs of Ihc Latin 
nan. apparently did hom- 
k. He ruled his duchy ol 
Num (MM Wto W called the duchy of the Archipelago) as a power- 
ful, independent feudal lord who cooperated with the doge of Venice 
only when it suited him. If the Venetians in Crete needed his military 
assistance, he might sometimes provide it.'" He built a harbor on 
Nasos and a unique castle where he lived and under Ihe walls of which 
he installed the Latin clergy and encouraged a colony of Venetians."" 
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in Constantinople in 1204 jointly by 



in Constantinople than they had 

When the Latin empire was 
a uiiLl under I heir doge to gain 
in Romania. The Fourth Crusade 




is .1: lr.uk-r.liip. Zenoal 

* Romanit. 

He remained in office until 1207 but ha 
ship <il I he doge in Venice. In September 120S he notified dojc Peter 
/j;mi of Ins election a. podesta. and promised that the Venetians, in 
< (ii^kiiiimdple would in the future accept as their podesta only a 
man sent from Venice and titat the fiefs gained by the Venetians in 
Romania would not be stud or bequeathed in foreigners. One month 
later, he acknowledged the doge's sovereignty over all former Byian- 
thit rtiw.<inns in (In- \driaiic and Ionian seas granted 10 Vranr hy 
the Treaty of Partition. He also confirmed the oblivions and ilu 
deal it. made in !?iu helisren tl:t I- rend- trn.adrrs and the Venn i a lis 
under doge Isnrico Dandolo."* This confirmation was signal ll ihe 
imperial red ink by Henry, brother of the captured etnperoi Baldwin 
I. and by Zeno. According 10 this confirmation. Ihe Latin emperor 
could act only with the advice and consent of his council, composed 
half of Venetians and half of Franks. In addition, the defense ol the 
empitc depended during Ihe campaign season upon military contin- 
gents from bolh Franks and Venetians The Venetians were confirmed 
in all rights and privileges they had evi 
the Greeks. V 




Constantinople. Marino Michiel in Match 1221 and John Michiel in 
1240-1:41. Merino S:..::.,-...-. pcJes^ir, 1222 ar;J 1223. ji-n ed Ihi Vene- 
tian HIM M home as judge in 111), as examiner in 1210. and as coun- 
cilor in 12 W. ;>nd rcpr«:n:;d Venice i:'. Rome as witness ioihe oath 
of inhn of Bricnoc in April 1231. Teofilo Zeno. one of rhe wealthi- 
est Venetians, -.'.a. pucJcs:a j: lm '.' i r. I •■ i me between 1224 
and 1228. and again about 1235-1238. He also served Venice as judge 
in 1210, and as ducal councillor in 1228 and 1229 Jacob Dolfin. po- 
de.ia in 1256. also served Venice at home as judge of the commune 
in 1241. Marco Gradenigo. the last Venetian podestfl before the fall 
of loiismnlinople to the (kecks in I2fil. alio imrd Venice as cap- 
tain of the Venetian army in Romania before 1256, and as bailie in 

The most important podesta of Constantinople was Jacopo Tiepolo. 
A i. a ynimp man be lore I lie fourth Cruiadc lit u as active in com ill el ■ 
cial coya«c.. puiiiji Hi Messina ami to < orislaritiiHiple ill !190. Be- 
fore becoming podesta he had held the offices of bailie of Ncgro- 
poulc and duke of Crete; he held the chief office in Constantinople 
in 1210-1221, and a B ain about (224. In Constantinople Tiepolo car- 
ried out a polity deigned io bring more commercial advantages 10 
Venice, despite the weakening of the Latin empire. 1 " In 1219 he reaf- 

tion signed with the regent. Conon of Belhunc In the same year he 
increased Venetian business opportunities by making (real its. on his 
own authority as podesta. with foreign sovereigns in Anatolia. Ac 
coritii.cu.il is cummer cial agreement with Theodore 1 l.ascaris, Greek 
emperor of Mcaea. Venetians could [lade in the empire of Nieata 
cirhoin paviire customs duet. In 12211 Tiepolo made a commercial 
trcr.lv with kai KphSd I. the Turkish sultan of konya. In 1224. acting 
as agent for the doge, he settled a dispute with the 1 aim cmpcior 
Kol.trl of Com terras "herein luce eoliths of certain fields near Con- 
stantinople would be assigned to the Venetians, according to the ear- 

of I'kriolo's leadership wherein the Venetians controlling the seaport 
of I ampsacus on the Dardanelles agreed to pay annually 1.IW1 cokl 
perperi to the Venetian podesta in Constantinople. ^ He brought Iris 

to Venice in 1229 upon his election as doge. 
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warfare broke oul among [he Latins in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The Hohenstaufen or imperial party, led by the imperial bailie Rich- 
art! Filangicri and his brothers, included the Icuinnk- knight-, some 
local barons, and the Pisans. The Lombard parly, led by the Ibelins, 
included many barons of Jerusalem and the Genoese. At first the 
Templars, the Hospitallers, and the Venetians held aloof, but laler 
the Venetians joined the Lombard party against the Ghibcllincs. The 
light ins at i erupted n> settle w -.ether tlnj k>,al Christian barons or the 
absent Hohenstaufen king of Jerusalem should rule, and also which 
Italian sen pmier ih.i'ilr! be supreme on Ihe Palcsiiniari and -Syrian 
coast. Until 1243 the Pisans enjoyed the strength which came from 
their support of the imperial cause. The Pisan strength declined with 
the decline of the imperial [mmi and their lo..' oi Tyre ill July 1243, 
From this date to the fall of Acre in 1291, ihe kingdom of Jerusalem 
was governed loosely by Ihe barons. 

The Italian communes formed the strongest and richest dements 
in the port cities of Antioch. Tripoli, Tyre, Acre, and Jaffa. No har- 
mony existed between them after the common enemy, the Hohen- 
staufen party, was gone. Every irritation erupted into armed conflict, 
interrupted only briefly by I. outs l\'s visit to the Lalin kingdom dur- 
ing his first crusade. First Genoa sided with Pisa against Venice. From 
12J7 on Venice and Genoa fought a long scries of wars which lasted 
Over a century. Pisa, gradually weakened through conflict with Genoa 
at home, sided with Venice in Ihe first war, known as the War of the 

After several bloody land and sea battles, the Venetians decisively 
defeated the Genoese in June 1258 at sea off Acre. Lorenzo Tiepolo, 
son of doge Jacopo Tiepolo and a future doge liimscir, commanded 
the Venetians. After the naval victory the Venetians razed the Geno- 
ese quarter in Acre, and Tiepolo carried some of the stones of Acre 
home in triumph to Venice. Genoa then left Acre, which had for- 
merly been its strongest point, for other coastal cities. The Venetian 
power appeared in 1258 to be at its height in the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

The Venetians in thirteenth -century Tyre retained their commercial 
privileges, which had first been granted them m the pactum ti 'mmimtli 

turn Warmundi the Venetians were to receive one third of the city, 
and the Latin kingdom two thirds. As they were recorded in the in- 
ventory of Venetian holdings in Tyre made in 1243 by the Venetian 
bailie, Marsiglio Zorzj, Venetian holdings included land and streets 



of the harbor, bordering on the holdings of 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
tructure there, the grand palace of the Vene- 
substanlial rents to Venice. The church til' Si. 



One third of ihe countryside surrounding Tyie also heli-niied m 
Venice, and two thirds to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The I ta l Hlll 
share included, according to a recent study, about iwrmv-ouc small 
villages and their jurrounduig cullivalcd land. Wheat and kuky lidds. 
imps of lejiumcs, and orchards planted on these lauds supplied Ihe 
lyriatis wilh [heir fund. In .ilhcr irritated areas, [lie Venetians main 
tained 'near plantations, and sugar presses near Tyre produced a lo- 
cal product !(« csporl. ■■ Nea: Ihe \criclian aericullursj villages there 
were 2,000 olive groves worked by compulsory 'abot. The famous 
p.las.-lilowt-rs ,if I s re alsn [':.i.t.:.-,-.l es. perls I'o! Veneliiui mci chants. 
Summl'them fiiii^ratcttui Vrm.v in Ihe mid Issclltli cenllliy lt> found 
the Venetian glass intla.slry. In addition to these local products. Ihe 
Veueiians also exported from Tyre other products of the region. Mrwi 
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was doge. Thesullan of Egypt, al-Kamii. in 1238 gave the doge's agents, 
Romeo Qucrini and Jacopo Baroizi, knights, a renewal of Venetian 
privileges. 1 " In addition, he promised Venice an additional /rwirfoco 
where its laws might prevail and money, gold, and silver might be 
exchanged under supervision. The treaty also stated that neilhcr Egyp- 
tians nor Venetians should commit acts of piracy saahm each olhcr. 
Sin years later the Egyptian sultan as-Salih AiyOb again guaranteed 

The crusade of Louis IX to Egypt and the end of the AiyQlmi line 
must have ended the effectiveness of these treaties, for in 1254 Venice 
negotiated a new pact with the first Mamlufc sultan of Egypt, Aybeg, 
ihoftxj ttUt lie assumed power. This pact detailed the customary rights 
and privileges of the Venetians in Egypt much more clearly and precisely 
than any earlier pact had."' It is not known whether these Venetian 
privileges in l.gypt continued after 1257 when Aybeg was murdered, 
hat Venetian trade continued with Egypt durine the remaindei of I he 

Tunisia was another area where Venetian merchant diplannirs tie 
eoiiaieJ treaties before the end of the Latin empire. Willi Pisan nicr- 
ehants already firmly established, the Venetian doge Jacopo Tiepolo 
in 1231 made a formal compact with the rulers of Tunis to ensure 
the safety of Venetians, their merchandise, and their shipping. 1 " Al- 
though the treaty was to run for forty years, the Venetians anil the 
yafsid rulers of Tunisia renewed it in 1251, probably because Louis's 
crusiulins cspcdilimi lo F>;>pt had disrupted Hade along the North 
African coast. The treaty of 1251 repeated ihc usual safeguards lo 
Venetian commerce, and added that, when famine threatened Venice, 
the Venetians were permitted to export grain from Tunisia if its price 
did not exceed a certain figure. 1 " These arrangements to purchase 
grain in Tunisia were particularly significant because they were made 
the same year Venice went lo war with Genoa. 

The crusades provided Venice with many opportunities for over- 
seas expansion. Not only did the Fourth Crusade give Venice a mo- 
nopoly of trade in Constantinople, but Venetian merchants enjoyed 
unusual commercial advantages and protection in the Ftankish stales 
of the former Byzantine empire. Pirate nests in Ragusa. Corfu, Mo- 




Jos were destroyed by Veneli; 
is policed the seas. 



lian merchants sought new markets. They eiploredlhe Black Sea and 
established commercial colonies from Soldaia In the Crimea eastward 
to the Sea of Azov and Tana on the river Dor, ai " 




tian ships would sail past the St 
and Flanders. 

Certain established markets became more precarious for Venetian 
merchants during the thirteenth cen i uty. Palestine was cousulscd with 
wars between the Franks, and by mid-century the hinterland fell I lie 
pressure of ihe advancing Mongols. 

The Genoese and the Greeks repeatedly challenged the Venetian 
commercial monopoly ol'lhe eastern seas. Open warfare toniuiciieed 
with the devastating War of St. St ' 



Michael VIII Palacologus, who was consolidating In. hnUmf. in 1 u 
rope and Asia. This Greek emperor of Nicaea allied wild (leaoa in 
the Treaty of Nymphacum. took Constantinople from ihe Latins in 
1261. and expelled ihe Venetians. Genoa, replacing Venice in Constan- 
tinople, established a permanent commercial colony at Pera, across 
the Golden Horn. Although Michael VIU restored Venetian commer- 
cial pi KilcLicsinlZoSand restored Ihe Venetian quarter in ( Musi am i- 
nople in 1277, his rcconquesl had effectively destroyed Ihe Venetian 
trade monopoly in Constantinople. 

Greeks and Genoese also challenged the large and strategic Vene- 
tian islands of Ncgroponte and Crete. War was endemic on Negro- 
pome in the last half of ihe century when Licario, supporled by the 
Palaculi-d and the Genoese, led uprisings againsi the Lombard ter- 
eiers supported t.s the Venetian-.' "Mint retc. Alexins Callcrges, sim- 
ilarly, led revolts against Venice. On both islands, however, Ihe Vene- 



pic, between September 17 and 27, 1227, a single notary 
commercial ventures to Uliramarc to Ihe impressive total 
< „Tii.lsl' pounds. M..N l .g i : r^s , hi s^.er, should be viewed 
lion, for, as il seems, [he preceding year was singularly ur 
u) Dviticas trade. Another factor . . . waslherer 
of trade with AJeiandria. Judging by Ihe . . . M 



Egypi in 1205, 1216, and 1226." 

In Ihe case of Venice, evidence for Ihe eitension and growth of 
Venetian commerce in thcthirtcenih century can bclouiid imheividci 
circulation of Venetian coinjec. '.cunt cuitiaikcil upon Ihe fourth 
Ciusadc with a monetary system based on siher. "liidi cnihiivd until 
1281. The grosso. its strongest and most widely recognized coin, ap- 
peared in 1194 early in Ihe reign of doge Lnrico Daiidolo. It main- 
tained the same weight and fineness until 1379. Merchants used these 
me and abroad. The coin lor 
,oki. smaller in size and much 
ttr denaio (first struck to pay 
rd workers for the Fourth Crusade) and a half denaro also cir- 
Itlted. The grosso and piccolo circulated at a ratio of 1:26. but by 



of account, I tic lira Ji piece ti. si hull equaled UU 1'i.coli. :i 
di grossi, which equaled 240 grossi. Because gold coins I 
demanded in the Levantine trade, the Byzantine jutlil com, 
peron, continued in use, although it no longer was issued i 
by the minis of Constantinople and rival hyperperi were 
Ihe Greek and Latin successor stales in the Aegean. Vcnel 
xl to the east bi 
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terranean in the thirteenth century, uhLch presupposes a ircrr.tndous 
production and export of Venetian silver coin in this century. 

The Venetians did not need a gold coin yet. but trj 1233 Genoa 
ami Fiisicnce began to mini gold coins. The genovino and the llorin 
were struck as the ian-e neieht am; fineness -is she uld good standard 
" le hyperperon. Probably she growing starchy of 
ty of gold bullion brought 



ports of silver bullion from Germany and Hungary, and ihc use of 
Levantine gold I. ypcrperi, sallied its needs. The restored Palaeologi 
in Cuussanshioiilt .iruek a silver coin lo rival I he grosso but con rain- 
ing le.. silver. As Shi, challenge Venice in 12X2 stiuck its first gold 
ducat, later known as zecchiuo. D had the nt weight and fineness 
as the llorin. [he gcuos ino. and die old good sill I isvighl hypcrperon. 
Venice mimed ihis gold coin for five hundred years, with only two 
liny dc hsi.se mens v in she simeenth cenlury. Venice did not strike as 
many gold ducats in the thirleenth century as in later centuries. It 
was not recogni2ed or used nearly so citcnsivcly in Ihe caslcrn trade 
as Ihis siine sis were she Venetian silver grosso or the Florentine gold 
florin, both of which were accepted from one end of the Mcdiscsra- 
nean to [he other in 1300. 

In addition to the spread and acceptance of Venetian coin throng h- 
oul she Mcdilcrraneau. Ihe- Ihirlecnlh ecnlurv also gives evidence of 
Venice's position as chief creditor of Ihc Latin east. Already, in MM, 
Venice had financed [he patriarch of Jerusalem and she I m in knighls 
at the siege of Tyre, and Venetian credit, of course, also financed 
Ihc Fourth Crusade."* The division of the spoils in Consunn hmpli 
as well as ihe Treaty of Partition wee rcpaymcnl lo Venice for ils 
financial and naval assistance. Indssidiial Venetians during the Latin 
empire financed impecunious rulers. For example, the (Hiisi fens money 
borh to she king of Hungary and to the Venetian duke of Na*os. 
Only the Venetians could assemble Ihe vast sums necessary to finance 
the later Latin emperors in Constantinople. In I23S they advanced 
13.1,14 gold hyperpcri to the 1'rankish barons in Constantinople in 
return for the pledge of the Crown of Thorns, which was laler redeemed 
by Louis IX of France. Again, between 1248 and 1258, the Ferro 
brothers, Vt 



Philip":, inoihsi. Ill; empress Man, .if Bricr.nc. finally reraicd (lit 
money !o redeem her son from Alfonso X of Castile, and the young 
man was free by 1261.™ 




this century than survive from earlier centuries Grain, olive oil. wine, 
"rete, wine From ihcMoreole pons of Coton 
live oil from Negroponte. Tyre sent am™, 
sugar, dycstutls, and glass. At Ihe end of the century the Crimea sen i 
wheat, as well as furs and sbscs. Venetian shipping seems to have 
complelely supplanted the earlier Greek inlercoflstal trade in the Ae- 



vay of the rivet systems of north Italy or the Alpine passes. The 
elians then exported more of these textiles to the east. These com- 
-' lersaddedioihevolumeof earlier VcnwlBn 
k luxury goods from the cast and the raw 




■med. During the thii- 
the Levant took on a 
Syria had prob- 



X 

MISSIONS TO THE EAST 
IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 



A. Missions in the Thirteenth Century 

The organiied movement 10 evanteliie oriental peoples which had 
its oriiins in trie early thirrctmh century opened a nn 1 period in the 
missionary history of the thurOi In eiulicr LCmimc, misMonarie-i had 
penetrated the northern ana eastern arc«s of Europe. More recently 
Peter the Venerable had sugaested a missionary approach to i he Mos- 
lems of Spain, and rhe establishment of the crusader stales early in 

oiicnult hrisri.-.ni. Ilur [iicrc had fcen n,' »i:,i ;1 i.icil cf f.in In convert 
to Christianity Moslems or other mwi-Chrisliitis of the Near or Far 




files. Heresy loo was 

dicaied, il 
Ik-alls Ln 
geajiAAfi 
• ■ to vitality. Mo* 

m (1229-1244), n 
treaty with al-Kamil, » 

ward advance of the Mamluks and the eventual loss of 

After their firs! [crrihini! iac my.ur.t. iiisn tM.ltni F.urope in [he first 
half of the thirteenth century and their subsequent withdrawal and 
to 11 cen t rut ion in the Near and Fat Easl. the Mongols occasionally 
permitted visits and even residence by the friars. This was especially 
true of those Mongols who had pushed southward and overrun the 
Baghdad caliphate in 12S8. The il-fchanalc of Persia which they estab- 
lished was halted in its westward advance and continually thereafler 
threatened by the Mamluks of Egypt. More often lhan not the ap- 
parently receptive altilude of the Mongols was politically motivated, 
though this was rarely understood. It is not surprising that the west 
remained bewildered by Mongol diplomacy.' 

The conversion to Catholicism of oriental Christians, both Ortho- 
dox and heretical, was one of ihe major objective of the missionary 
on of Ihe pop- 
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[he vasl reaches of the Mongol domains." The Georgians were tradi- 
tionally Orthodox, as were the Creeks of Anlioch and northern Syria 
and the Melkires farther south. But the Armenians were predomi- 
nantly Monophysite. as were most of The Christian., of Sytia. l-sypt, 
and Ethiopia. Nestorians were few in numbers, bui often influential 
in Persia and regions farther east. 

Among certain sectors of oriental Christ ianity there appeared at 
this period a disposition to some sort of unic-n with [he west. The 
motives, however, were rare!) purely relijsous. Oriental Chrisli 
commonly enjoyed reasonable fn 




oughth: 

jugh oriental Christians were often in a position lo act as 
he worlds of Islam 
and Tartary, they too were caught in llie contusion ol local polities. 

Inevitably, therefore, missions tended lo become involved with di- 
plomacy, and official Europe continued in think, however vainly, in 
terms of the crusade or of the conversion of important rulers and 
JiKllilarit-s. Most mis^i'njiie-. particularly jl the oulsct. shared the 
hopes, fears, and illusions of their lime. Bui they were 10 learn much 



people*: this is hy no means the least important of their achievements. 
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Assisi, i hiii Llias o: Cor:-r,: ihouiii he i;in 10 Syria, where in !21t 
be Laid the Lj'.LLklaiioii' for a Franciscan overseas province (-'Ultra- 
mare"). After earlier failures to reach Ihe Holy l and and Spain 1-ran 
cis himself journeyed to the Orient in 111* accompanied by Peter de 
Cariani. and was accorded an Interview oU ihe Egyptian sultan il 
Kami!, t. ! nder a safe conducl granted by Ihe sulTan he laser visit tt 
Syr in, rind presumably Ihe holy places in Palestine, and returned 1c 

In 1221 the sC-ojlL-d ■'[■!!■•:" i : j;;cisca:; rule spiY:!'];all> MiclmUc 
a- an objective the comer. ion of "Saracens and other unbelievers.' 
To enter upon this task the prospective missionary had to seek thi 
permission (if LlK proline, .d miru.ler. ■* luj «i. slrklly enjoined It 




a, as one of sacrifice 

is a witness for Christ by word and example, with martyrdom, the 
roisniiic. achievement and supreme evidence of religious devotion. 

"' I. In short, the early f-raricisc,iu missionary effort 
c. There was as yet no systematic pieparation and 




« ™e remedied by the establish- 
in the east. Doubtless proliting from 
truce 11229-1244) 



it's at Acre, Anlioch, 

jnded early at Jerusa- 

! of time, probably before 1263, the province of 
mucin . rune to he separate from anolllll c.irty establishment, 
vince of Greece ("Romania"!. With the founding of these con- 
-. first phase of Franciscan m^ions s> i:h its naive fervor came 
d. Convents served the needs of resident Latin Christians, 
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1253 it had become a stereotyped formuUi [>!' mission instructions. 
Though not the only form of mission letter used, the Cum koni an 
decima was^ often repeated in subsequent decades.' 

10 viiii. Sin.; (hi iuria mis not yet well informed regarding orientals, 
these are lumped together in a list which is comprehensive religiously, 
ciliniejili. JiiJ si-L'ai jFliii-ally, bui is otherwise rather indiscriminate 
and fails to distinguish dearly between the diverse eastern religious 
groups, [ lie ecclcsia.iieal directives are much clearer. The friars were 
permitted to baptize coincris. con fee minor orders, absolve fromex- 

comi: cation, a;: J rchii:a!l scpaialcj - -'ryi ■..ho dciicd In return 

lo [he Catholic church. Thei Merc aLo permitted U) dispense lire kil- 
ler from certain irregularities (defect of birth, age, jurisdiciioii, ind 
so forth) in the reception of orders, salva disciplms ordinis. Even 
those who contracted matrimony after the reception of orders were 
not [o be disturbed. All who returned to the unity of the Catholic 
fail I) were lu tie pel milled l.j live amorif their nun people and enjoy 
clerical priviliLie, provided [lies pii'nlich prnelaiined llitii obedience 
i.i i he Api^KuK- See Ihe Iriars were also pel nulled lo jmiec niaai 

e.sary. There w ere also larioiis inslni.lioiu retard inii Ihe proper tele - 
hralion of all offices and ..nijcirm,. the U'ci'l'lion of Holy Duleis 
and similar mailers. Portable altars were allowed, and pricsis urnwii' 
ihe friars iniuhi hies, iliem in cases where Catholic bishops were un- 
availahle. finally, the friars were lo do whatever seemed nui.Mtiy 
lo Lhc successful furtherance of their mission. 

The phraseology of the bull indicates that considerable care was 
tali en in formula! inc. 'he fa.ulliei iiccciiaTs :'pt reeoncilinp sepaialcd 
Christians. This complicaled problem was being squarely faced by 
the western church for Ihe first lime. Until then oriental Christians 
had. witli one or two exceptions, been in direct contact with Byian- 
tinm. not Rome. Therefore, though the curia was not well informed 
ahum Asiatic people-, il uai iamtly .■[■ firioliuy. in systematic fash- 
ion lo foresee all contingencies of order, jurisdiction, and ecclesiasti- 
i.i ii mi i ' i . i .' . \ mar. might face. Moreover, as 





I.il Unties ami usages. Nevertheless, although the lawyei-pupe.s of 
thai age were willing to tolerate ca't'ere:'..-^ in LariiLaa^ ural riic, they 

easiona) Idlers urging adherence lo Roman usages indicare ihai the 

Since the baptizing of nan -Christians raised few questions of juris- 
dielinn in- older, tin- aprMolaie ameiic Moslei-'.s :s ks- emphasi/Lal 
in these papal letters. And although we must beware of jmlei ni- poli- 
cies merely by the number of words alloueJ in papal bull, 10 eaeh 
subject, one complicated, ;lie iithei Limiparalivcly simple, it dues ap- 
pear That the interest of the Holy See in Ihe separated Chi istians pre- 
dominated over its solicitude fot the Modern missions. The reasons 
for this will appear when we eiamine the missions themselves. 



THIRTEENTH-CENTURY MISSIONS TO MOSLEMS 

The Story of mission- to Moslem, in the Ihii rccnlh cenluiy includes 
examples o I" dedication and heroism, bui is otherwise one of frusl ra- 
tion and disappoiniment. In the firsi place, the information available 
In westerners ahoiu Islam *a< insuffieicm and often inaccurate, and 
much of il came Tom Span Various mistaken nol ions persisted into 
the thirteenth century. Ir was (iencrallv held, ioi esample. thai Islam 
was a heresy, and il was also believed to be on Ihe poinl of collapse. 
Towa.dlhe end of the century such optimistic views and at Icasl some 
ol" the ignorance had heen ilispelled. Hut though Ihe altitude of Ihe 
adherents of each faith to the followers of Ihc other did not preclude 

the opposing religious beliefs was reached bv either side. 

The missionary experiences of the firs! friars, in Norlh Africa as 
well as in the east, reveal Ihe inadequacies of their preparation and 
Ihe extreme difficulties they faced. Presumably they spoke through 
interpreter,!, since lev. if any knen the native tongues ai that period. 
Audiences- were apparently not unsympathclie at first and the reli- 





dad. In [he same months the pope also directed several bulls to Fran- 
ciscan friars ttaveline or resident in ihc Orient, conceding faculties 
not only for the care of the souls of Latin Christian., but also Ira 
haph/inc li.sn-Chiisnani and for reconciling separated Christians. 
L.isiiue. gout! relations "ill) Moslem rulers evidently permitted the 
friars 10 enter and live in Moslem territory. Accordingly, although 
precise information is lacking, the possibilit; of missinnaiy activity 
cannot be ruled out.' 

Papal bulls similar to those directed lo Franciscans seem to indi- 
cate that Dominican iriai. sscre also working aniomr Moslems nl this 
time. Somewhat mm specific, bur Mill indefinite as 10 place, is a 
stalcmeril in the report of the Dominican provincial of Hie llolv Land, 
friar I'hilip, in 1237 that several of his brethren had studied Arabic 

and were incacliinit in 1 1 oniric. IT.csi- rri.ir- coliIlI. of comsc. have 

been preaching to Arabic-speak in g Christians. Indeed, the context 
so implies. Hill again there is at least Ihc possibility of an aposiolaic 
anion,. Moslems. Moreover, in a bull of March 4. 1238, Gregory IX 
insisted that the conversion of the infidel was no less acccpiahlc to 
God than opposing him with arms -a striking iilti.tralion of the eon 
temporary altitude-and granted both Dominican and I i aneiseaii 
friars the customary crusaders' indulgence. Snbsc.|ucni papal bulls 
which cmieeslcd faculties for the reception of Moslems I12W, I2.V). 
1244) also indicate at least the possibility of missionaty aclisin.'" 

In 1245, the year fallowing the Khwarirmian .a.k oi I,-, ii.i, ltni which 
ended the peace of 1229. and in the same months in which he was 
inaugurating the Mongol missions, Innocent IV also dispar, licil Id- 
lers to various Moslem rulers in Syria and Egypt. Alibotie.li iii (bis 
case the original papal letters are not eslam, some indication of the 
pope s pin poses can be ascertained from the replies dared 1245-1 24ft, 

which roan J I tcir 'I.c papa! r,v-t,-f.. Communications, were 

received from a.j-^ikll Isma il, formerly of Damascus, then ruling 
Baalbek and the Hauran, from al-Mansur Ibrahim of Homs. who 
answered in the name of the sultan of Egypt as well as for himself. 
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ary propagandist rather than the detached scholar. Minimi legal 
iiiL-eepIs he found confused, dark, and iirmicna: li. a, v, e hive men 
tioncd, he respected Li:; religious devotion of Moslems, he expressed 
surprise that "such works of perfection could exist m such j perfidious 
law." Perhaps because of his experiences following the fali of Acre 
he, unlike William of Tripoli, shared the growing pessimism about 
flic r'uluie relations o: I l:.'isti:iid..m and is. .an. 

It is evident that, wiih the exception of William of Tripoli, medie- 
val missionaries ro the Moslems of the east were rarely surmsi'iit. 
Many, perhaps mils'., were insul lick-nils prepared. Bui [lie persistent 
opposition of Moslem authorities everywhere was unquestionably a 
major factor. And this opposition, usually backed by popular opin 
ion, was doubtless strengthened later as Home attempted in win Tatar 
support again-.! Islam tint! a nil -M.nl em crusade propaganda became 
the order of the day. Gregory X, who received William of Tripoli's 
[realist, desperately iried to promote a new crusade, and [lie < uimcil 
of Lyons in 1274 solicited from Fidenjio of Padua, the Franciscan 
provincial of lire Holy Land, who was csecptionalk well informed 
toncciuin : Islam, ti ,i made plan, the lit m-uin-iuluiili- liv/n? S,uic- 
lot. which, however, he did not complele until 1291. The loss of the 
lasl crusaders' slate, ill [he same sear added IP l-.uippe's distourniic- 
ment and increased hs fears. Even so ardent a missionary and mis 
simian propagandist as Raymond Lull composed a crusade tract. 

Under such circumstances any eichangc of views, which uiijiht lead 

Moslems were not abandoned, bul were regularly included in reissues 
of (he mission bull. Cum horn umin ti'm. Kill missions lo Moslems 
were in fad feasible pn'.v tn mca. whieh fell under Mpnpol eonliol, 
where the authorities permitted Christian propaganda. After 1291 the 
friars who resided m I he I csantine lands under Moslem rule were 
concerned principally with [he spiritual care of resident Latin Chris- 
tians, the winning over of separated oriental Christians, or with such 
special tasks as the care of the holy places in Palestine. 11 



CONTACTS WITH ORIENTAL CHRISTIANS 

IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The establishment of (he crusaders' stales brought western author- 
is. On the siaMishftKnL of ihe FranciscH narotto in the Hols' Land sn fi rftt-TtM 



s. had no! actually submitted to Latin 
•what laler, Athanasius III of Alexandria was also 
th Rome at the time of hisde;i:h in HOSai the hands 
ul' die Moslems. Hi: had, it seem-, jttepred ill; jiroiiiion^ of union 
enunciated at the Council of Lyons in 1274. Thus the Palestinian branch 
at eastern Christianity, presumably largely Mclkiic, was in those years 

The situation in Aiuioch was somewhat different. There the Or- 
thodox church was ethnically Greek and constituted:! strung ck-men! 
in the population. Although less evidently -o in the thirteenth cenlttty 
with the decline of Byzantine power, the problem of the patriarchate 

patriarch, David, seems to have accepted Rome'' jurisdiction ;ind been 
permitted to install himself alongside the Latin patriarch Albert Rez- 
zato, but his successor Euthymius was ei communicated by his Latin 
collcanue Opi/o l iesclu, only to be reinstated in 1260 by Buheiuurid 



the i.alili patriarchs rtntained in ulwnlia and adniiiiistercd their prov- 

ItllHveiU W . .:■ ■ >■ i I 111' innate Melkites :ind 

Greeks i>f Jerusalem and Anlkicli :i,\r.nsr apposition oil the pari of 
the Latin patriarchs. In addition to the obvious motives of ccclcsiasii- 
cal policy, the pope was deeply concerned to preserve the unity of 
eastern Christianity aeaitist the Mongol menace. At the same time, 
he and his legates were aware lhal the newly reunited Greek clergy, 




IB-are that Nubia and Ethiopia lay bey end 
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liny wnU bCTOOd Egypt into Nubia 01 Ethiopia they would ban been 
llic t'Lr n r known 10 have done ». 
Philip also mentioned thai the Maroniles of the Lebanon, asice since 



n about language study, particularly Arabic, by himself and his 
friars which was discussed above in connection with the possi- 



[t seems clear that Philip's report svas uveily optimistic. As he re- 
marked. Ignatius'* jurisdiction included lands already devastated by 
Miiu.eol incursions. I he same would have been true of the Ncstiuiaii 
calholicus farther east, and both may have been concerned uhimi |.. isl- 



and pope lirceory IX immediately sen! a cordial letter to Ignatius 
and the other prelates." 

MoiMphy.iie. Rut the relations between the Cilician kingdom of Ar- 
iiH oki and the crusader slates had been close, and successive rulers 
:uul . uiholimi had sought lo bring Ihe Armenian chunh oul of wlial 
seemed io ihcm a position of isolation. As a consequence, the king, 
thl HlhoBtw, and at least a part of the church of Cilician Armenia 
might be said Io have been in formal union with Rome in the first 
decades of the thirteenth century." 

Such moves apparently nude possible s.iuie wi-slcm missionar y ac- 
tivity. Ill his report Philip mentioned that at the urging of king and 
nobles In had sent four friars to Cilicia to learn Ihe Armenian lan- 
guage. Some further indications ot western L-oniacts appear as a con 
sequence ol the c\pcdilions and letters sen! by Innocent [V in 1245 
which will he discussed presently. The papal envoy, Dominic of Ara- 
gon, traveled extensively in the Levant and visited Cilicia. and il was 
perhaps owing to his efforts that the calholicus Constanline I then 






i impression in Rome. 






The course of the mission effort in Ihe thirteenth century was pro- 
foundly affected by the incursions or" :hi Nion^ol. imo eastern l-u- 
rope and Ihe Levant. Europeans were tern lied, and Innocent IV plated 




the Mongol problem on the agenda of Ihe Council of Lyons in 1245. 

the stabilization of the Mongol empire, the subsequent reorientation 

L evant, and its eventual division into smaller khanaies. This, in turn, 
made possible communication betuecn Europe and Asia and opened 

A persistent difficulty confronting western authorities throughout 
rhi-i [H'rknl ",is :h,- l:nk ill rrustiijith) nt,v matiiui. Vjr ion. legend., 
such us those concerning Presier John or a Christian king David, con- 
linued to find western accept an ei MorMnn, ihe actual ciistence of 
Nesloriun Christianity in Asia and ihe etasgeratcd. if not deliber- 
ately falsified, account of the extent of Asian Christianity which oc- 
casionally reached ihe west tended 10 perpetuate an overly optimistic 
attitude regarding misstmi po»it.ilitic. And i he Mongols, it may be 
added, seem to have been c 4 .i.dl> ipi'or.n: <il [htwesl. Nevertheless, 
some misunderstandings were cleared up, and among the objects of 
papal diplomacy the acquisition ui reliaWc in formal ion held an im- 
portant place. 1 ' 

Even before 1143 Innocent IV had received reports from Hungary 
concerning the first Mongol incursions toward the west. King llela 
[V (I23S-I270). representative of a people immediately endangered, 
had already promoted mote than one cipforatorv mission before Ihe 
Mongols actually attacked his own kingdom. The best known of these 
early ventures was that uf the li.miinu.-ari ■"rim Julian, who in 1236- 
1237 traveled via Constantinople. Maircga. and the Alan country and 




Whatever the extent of his information at the lime of the Council 
or' Lyons in 1245. lr!,:.:^c;:["- section [0 attempt negotiations wilts 
Mongol rulers was a new and bold step and was taken in en n-vi ion 
•■. i.li ■l 1 . . : .1! important contemporary developments, European, Mos- 
lem, anil Moav.ol The c.cik^l.i..; 01 -n. 1 - -is r "I , l- .lualh o:' 
khan Ogodei (1242), the ultimatum to prince Botieraond [V of An- 
tkxh in JMJ. the fall of Jerusalem to Hie Khwarinnian Turks and 
the launching of a new crusade by Louis [X of France in the same 
year should be noted. Moreover, at the time the pope was not un- 
disputed master in his own house, fori! was at the same council ilun 
In- .olcmnh c.conii'.umic.itcj emperor i : :edcrick II and .r.n Inn i.'cil 
a crusade against him. 

In the spring and early summer of 1245 three missions penetrated 
deeply into Mongol territory. '• Whether each of these resulleil trom 
specific pupal commissions given [0 the friars al Lyons is not always 
dear, .since such commissions do not enisl in every case. At any rare, 
in March, even before the opening of the council Uune X I24S), 
the pope had drawn up two letters addressed lothe"kin£ an. I p.opk- 
of the Tatars. ■ The first of Ihese (March 5) was religious in MOW 
and invited the khan to embrace Christianity. It was originally en- 
trusted to I lie Franciscan friar Lawrence of Portugal, bin ibis cum 
mission, il .[Tins, v.a.s surjseo,Lnnlly isitlulrasvn. ioi il svus in 1 he follow 
ing year that Lawrence visited instead the Greek and Melkiie clergy 
of the Levant. 



Aboul (he same lime a commission was given to the 




perhaps some penetration of the Moslem hinterland. Me visited, as 
we have mentioned, Cilicia and possibly Moslem Syria and Egypt. 




TWo expeditions of Dominican friars dlso sei ou! in 12J5. I he firii 
is:i' licadcd !■• :".iar A-.e!.::.-. pr-l^i'ls .1 I orl^vini. .•!'..• k- ti Lyons 
perhaps as early d- Marel] and *as laier joined ai Ihe Dominican eon 
vent ol Ant by Three orher Dominican friars. 10 Another frinr. 1 1 ui.s 
card ol Cremona, joined Ihem ai TifJis. Although a copy ol" Ami 
lino'- commit ion does noi ev.-. ■'. is p;is.,ih!e Ilia; il resembled Thai 
of John of Pian del Carpinc in purpose. Because of a SOBjktonibh 
delay in rcachiiic hi. destination, his journey loot a longer time- 
considerably 01,1 chrce years- than any of the others. Nr>i Mini] May 
24, 1247, did Aseelinoand his companions reach the camp of ilie Mon 
sol general Baiju, probably somewhere in ihe mountains of Trans- 
caucasia cail of [.akeScsan. Despite threats .leaiast ht.s lilt. Ascclhui 
persisted in his refusal In prostrate him.cll bc-rotc [lit Monso) iliuni- 
[aiic-s, even though orieol his more espciiciised s.impaai.ius punned 
our thai mi idolatrs \sas implied. Since he also resisted demands that 
he travel 10 the conn of the great khan C.iiynk, the Hints' letters had 

after Ihe arrival of an envoy from The khan. the crucial lajicjdei. 
they ivere peuniltcd Hi leave, accompanied by livo Mongol envoys. 
They reached Acre in September and The curia sometime catfy in Ihe 
followim aiiiiiw U24SI. Itaijus reply. svbich [hey delivered to Ihe 
pope, was strikingly similar in tone to thai of GiiyUk. On Ihe way 
home, presumably at Tabrir, they eisne.l a Nesloriaii prelate named 
'i imvr K.ihKii- Vn. .ib .. ne .'i il: see. had Seen iiidn ieiii-d 
by the olher Dominican envoy of I24S. the frenchman Andre" of 




he pope's letters to and riplie> from Mos 
tern princes of Syria. More pertinent 10 tbe present discussion an 
his communications with oriental prelates. For it is principally as i 



es which he brought bad lhai wt have some insight into 
pjpiil ik'jlin;' Mirk Dricutai Chrkli.iirili drrrins [his period. 
Andrew traveled from Syria to Mosul, where the l.i. niw iiMphiijn 



drew met a detachmenr ol MoiiloI rm.-ip-. lo Ihc coiiiiriimdeis of 
lhi.s Comintern. «h:.li m.., -eri hkcli .:i ;«!i;ni.-e ..'iiard i>l Haiju's 
army, he delivered ike pope's letter*. Ir is probable that it was all 



[I is worth noting that these to 
greater Armenia, by envoys sent « 



was doing, it is true Ihi 

in the territory of the Bag! 

Mongols. Presumably he fe 



,11 Sclcuns (near Ctcsiphon) 
te, not yet occupied by Hie 




would return alter jeln srine leiliTi 10 Lljiaidd "hilt others would 
proceed further 10 the eoun of the great khan Gilyilk, Ihe news of 
whose death in Ihe spring of 1248 had evidently not j'et reached the 
west. Andrew of Longjumeau was chosen to head the embassy and 
will aix'oillpaniiVl by I»u othe! Doimnioans, Due of [hem tidiiB his 
brother, William, who also spoke Arabia two seeulars, two royal of- 
ficers, and the two Mongol envoys. Anothct cleric of Acre, named 
Theodulf, accompanied them In a private capacity into Persia. He 
I'vriuiiitLli left ihe group and was found later by William of Rubruck 



say thai the entire i 
David, after report 
Ihe Mongol imperial eoun. then presided over by the queen mother 

the iih-i liml east o" " 

sain the 

it of 1251 . But neither was the cause of Chris- 
tianity furthered nor were di 




t. He had also seen 
Chrtattani in lands under Mongol and Moslem dominion. Asaconsc- 
L|iienix\ his espei vti.t was re<jogni^ed and his advice sough! . When, 
for example, he urged that some missionary ('riars be raised to the 
epistupate, kiiitf Louis wrote H> [he popr in this scin. By the bull 
Of February 20, 1253, Innocent gave his legale in the Orient. Odo 
of lusculum, powers to proceed with the consecrations. Although 
not then carried out, this plan, inspired by the advice of Andrew, 



domains. His efforts to enlist the support of the curia were rewarded 
when the Council or VLenne in Canon 11 decreed the establishment of 
schools for the teaching of Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac. and Greek at the 
curia and at the universities o" H . . I'.l: ! - . ■ 1 

and scattered references indicate language teachers only temporarily 
at Paris. It would seem, therefore, that the medieval academic 
community — not unlike its twentieth century counterpart — was inter- 
ested in procuring translations of essential scientific and philosophi- 
maicrial, not in oriental languages as a means of communication. 

ing in [he Orient. The report of [he Dominican prrn incial of [he Holy 
Land, friar Philip, in 1237. which was mentioned above, stales that 
four friars had been sent to Armenia to study the language More 
important, Philip indicates that he had directed thai native languages 
be studied in each convent. No further reference to any such schools 
can be found and apparently only a few friars became adept. 

Popes werealso aware of the advisability of training a native clcrny. 
This appears to have been the purpose of Innocent IV's attempt to 
establish an oriental study center at Paris. References from the chan- 
cery of Alexander [V and Honorius IV indicate its continued existence 
for a lime, but give no further details. 

In an age still convinced of the necessity for the crusade it is signifi- 
cant that some ecclesiastical writers were becoming more aware of 
the antithesis between war and peaceful persuasion. The Franciscan 
Adam Marsh, in a memorandum to the pope (about 125(1). while nut 
rcpuiiiaiin.ii the crusade, urged most eloquently the promotion of prop- 
aganda by preaching. As we have seen, the Dominican William of 
Tripoli pleaded for aconlact "without arms." Thirteenth -century the- 
ology would have condemned attempts to com err unbelievers by force, 
force being justified only to avert danger to (he Christian faith. But 
there is no evidence of any tendency toward the modern concept of 
the "sal us infidelium." 

Despite all these shortcomings and the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments it would be incotrect to characterize thirteenth-cciuury mis- 
sions as a failure. If nothing else, a great deal of experience had been 
gained which was of incalculable importance to any future planning. 
Above all, the vast size of the world and the relative insignificance 
of the Christian population as compared with the adherents of other 
fail lis was K'ci::riiri£ ..' ;■; on l iov of western Chris- 



B. Missions in the Fourteenth Century 




In the Black Sea region the/Wocis- lists ; wa Dominican residences, 
Kaffa. and Tana, and three in -Tanaria orienlalis." Tabriz, Maragha, 
and Dckharegan. Apparently a convent was also founded at Trebi- 
lond not long after 1315. In addition, the report of the Franciscan 
bishop of Kaffa, Jerome Catalani. in 1323, and the presence of Do- 
minican bishops later would scon to indicate Hit possibiliiv of per- 
haps temporary Dominican stations in Vnsporo (Kerch), Kherson, 

The not step in the orgaoUtation of missionary activity in the early 
fourteenth century was taken by the papal curia w hen the suggestion 
made by mid-thirtccnth-ccntury missionaries that missionary bishops 
be provided was finally carried out. The immediate cause of this Im- 
portant move was the receipt of letters from the Franciscan John of 
Moult lorvitii). perhaps the most celebrated or all medic-iil mission 
aries. It will be recalled that among the letters which Nicholas. IV 
entrusted to friar John in 1289 was one addressed to the great khan 
Kubilai. 

Doubtless the pope, as had his predecessors, sought contact Willi 
Hit chief Mongol ruler for the usual diplomatic reasons Hut this, 
the most distant of medieval missions, was the least involved with 
diplomacy In fact, the domains of the great khan contained at that 
lime considerable numbers of Christians. Most of the Turkic peoples 
who had inhabited the border lands of the Chinese kingdom and who 
had in large numbers moved west wilt] the Mongol tongue-Is were 

tddkfcM, a large"ody^f Greek Onhodo* Abu boa the Black Sea 
region had been brought to China by the Mongol conquerors. 

Before he left Tabriz in 1291, friar John had already had consider- 
able experience as a missionary and ambassador. He was familiar with 
Armenian and Persian and. either then or soon thereafter, learned 
the speech, probably Uighur Turkish, common in Tartars. Accom- 
panied by a Dominican friar, Nicholas orPistoia. and Peter Lucalongo, 
an Italian merchant, he took the sea journey to India, where Nicho- 
las died and where John remained a year preaching and baptizing 



Ol the >cscn bishop: :l.?:n-.i 0:1 ;■ :hrc- ::td Lie dLint'els and 
tiardshijT or' the lone journey. With a number of other friars they 
arrived in khanbaiiq, probably sometime in 1308, and there conse- 
crared John archbishop. Two of them, Andrew of Perugia and Pere- 
grine of duello, were retained ai ihc capiial while other friars were 
sent fo found new missions elsewhere. Laler reports would indicate 
thai (lice were j: Yaiisj.; I V.:n...^KV- ,. y, , H.,:i t -, :m* i. and po.s 
,i|i|y SiitikLiiL' Hi. Imp (ierj-d Altsnini took up residence ai Zaiiun 

!( JiJmw. IsiiiliajL^j sphere .1 lif AiiaiiiLti s.sciian hujh isliat 

became the cathedral church. Thus Zaiiun. one of the steal pons 
of ihc Par East, became the second sec of China. In 131! Clement 
V named three more suffragans for the China iiiU.ioii. don titles in 
replace those who had died, but only one, Perer of Florence, actually 



n XXII in April 1318 wi 



Aba Sa'ld. rite ww: 



in Persia in Ihc -.cars preceding and - ho » [lien ji Ams'iioii. where 
he composed his crusade [realise. De modo Saracenn rxur/iaiiili." 
Shut I'ra 11 ci scans 1101 11 1111 aiurally prolested the proposed inlrinj'c- 



thal the Francisca 
of the suffragans 
of Kaffa, was acti 
at Avignon in 13 
Thus ii seems 1 




iliilit 




■ning (he actual accomplishments of [he mission- 
en [he case, no! clear. Papal Idlers and missionary 
numerous" or "thousands" of converts from "schis- 
fvers" reveal progress bul liltle specific ioforma- 
separated Christians constituted Ihe bulk of the 



i.thoUL 

es. Presumably loo. the peak ol 

d by Ihe mid-fourteenth century before the ravages of the 
plague. Certainly by the endof the century on the eve of the invasions 
of Timur (Tamerlane), the mission situation had deteriorated. By the 
early years of the fifteenth century the Franciscan vicariate of the 
north had shrunk to the cuslodia of the Crimea, a hen tailed [hevicuri- 
ate of the Crimea. Dominican missions in the Black Sea area were 
by that time largely the responsibility of the Armenian Jtulres Kftf- 
lares, an organijation which had Become an affiliate of Ihe Domini- 
can order. 



MISSIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF SULTAN I YEH 

When John XXII crcaLed [he province of Sultaniyeh for the preach- 
ing friars, he provided lhal si* suffragan sees should he ilc.ic..iaicil 
and their incumbents installed by [he new metropolian. Since both 
pastoral and missionary work was the responsibility of the /re/res 
/wregriniiHtes. it was appropriate that Ihe first archbishop of Sulfam ■ 
yeh was Franco of Perugia, vicar-general and one ol t he founders 
ol ihe Dominican missionary organization. A month after Ihe origi- 

al Smyrna, Sivas. Sebaslopolis, Tabriz. Dehkharegan, and Maragha." 

The first three of these sees were situated at some dislance nonh 
ami wesi of the icnicrs t>[ Domirucan activity in Azetbaijan, and Ihey 
proved to be of short duration. Smyrna was taken by the Turks and 
no successor was named Kir w.ilijni Adam when he was transferred 
(o Suiiamyeli as Franco's successor in 1322. When the city was recov- 
ered in 1344 there began a new series of bishops, none of whom was 
a Dominican. Meanwhile in 1329 the pope had transferred Ihe 

at least the possibility of renewed mission activity in Georgia. The 
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pons of Jordan Caialatii of severs;. ;i Dominican who had at 
considerable experience and a Thorough command of I he native 
in Persia. In 1328 he relumed lo Europe afier several years in 
Jordan reported that [he church of Si 
of some five liundred and lhat a thousand converts had been m 
from dissident Christians at both Tabriz and Maragha." 

It can readily be understood that the appearance of Dominicans 
in a region where Franciscans had already been successful might oc- 
casion some resentment. In Tabriz, for example, where a single church 
was served, probably in alternate ueeks, by both FrMdKMU and 
Dujiiiiika.iv I he Durum.. t> - hup h.ij limited riirlits t 
would normally have been his own church. In 1332 the F 
refused to recognize the bishop, William of Cigiis, and went st 
as to celebrate a second mass on Holy Thursday, a procedure 
trary to the liturgical usage of that period." 

As the Dominicans apparently had considerable success in proi 
ing the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, recently canonized (1323), an 
in clergy, this, too, created leni 
and Sourati, among other Franciscans, expressed opposition tc 
intrusion of su 



natural rivalry. The root of the mailer seems to lie in the riii wilhin 
the Piudactn order following John XXII"! condemnation in 1323 
of the extreme doctrine regarding the poverty of Jesus and his apos- 



re and who eagerly sought his advice. At any rale, 
: constituted pa" of 'he dossier of evidence along 
in merchants. The 
5 . In 1334 the report was for- 



Thc outcome of this mailer is slot klic«n. bus twelve FTtm,i.c;ins, 
suspccLed of adherence to the extreme doctrines, were expelled from 
Persia sometime after the death of John XXII (1334). In 1344-1345 



ragba. 



of St. Mary, molher of God. Completely won over to 
trie cause of union with the western church, he asked Bartholomew 
iu accoiHiurii iiiiti uorlhw jrJ ..■ Qnvi. litis liu- bi.bop did m 1.12'J, 
and before his death in 1330 he and John had laid the fc 




in I urn. jwilitJ IhiimcUestolheAl 
billed effort came translations of theological w< 
of Aqiiiiiin. [he timslilulions of the Diiminicjii order, and Ihe Do- 
minican breviary and missal. 
Meanwhile John of Qrna had i-isiicd Avignon and returned loor- 

houses were grouped under one "governor." Sometime after 1333 John 
of Florence, rceciKk in-sinned hi, hop ol Tiflis (1330) and Bartholo- 
mew's siittcssor in the dirqecion of the enterprise, formally received 
Ihe vows of John of Qrna and his associate. Thus was established 
what became known as the umir.w (of Si. Cucj-otv Ihe [llimn- 

hot the D, 

rd that Ihe D 




„,-„.,:,,,..■,:. r ^ US-m.lii-Wlo. 




ne of the rd 
in among the Christians of the region. A 
((VwlM: 12. 1.131 1, while ho *a. jlGhL-iiihoiLihtKiLlhiiWiii penin- 
sula, he was able loenirusl a lipon to one of the Genoese, who took 
ii to the Dominion and rrjnii^jn liraJquarters at Tabrii," By this 
lime Jordan had banned some one hundred and twenty converts, 
Although the Dominican Nicholas of Rome left Tabriz shortly af- 
ter the receipt of Jordan's letter, the latter was again at Thana in 1323. 
for in January of that year he wrote another letter far Jess hopeful 
in low Difficulties were mounting and only ten more converts had 



i not known, but he svat in Avignon in U29. 
Jn Avignon Jordan was named bishop of Quilon (Coilui 
in India and entrusted with letters from the pope to vai 




did, he had returned to Avignon by 1342, and no other bishops of 
Samarkand are mentioned," 

Although the Egyptian government permhred lhe iridic to [riaiii- 
larn 1 1 carciaVcr ^-:,i' l.'!][iienr in Jerusalem and to serve lhe ^piriirral 
needs of Latin Christian- re-idem in their domains, [hey »cn hostile 
to missionary effort and iu, pic ion. of ;im dc-alincs between western- 
ers and the Christians of Ethiopia and Nubia. Nei crihctc.ss, I here is 
some evidence which indkatesthe possibility of contacts with tit,- ( litte- 
riaii.wirhlhiopijd.trin-lhclhi-tK'tnll^'tl'inv It 11 as mentioned above 
that the friars sent about 1237 10 "the Jacobite patriarch of the Egyp- 
liaris" by Philip, ilic Dominican provincial of the Holy I and, miehl 
have gone beyond the Egyptian frontier. Moreover, from the lime 
of Innocent IV the rulers and people of Ethiopia and Nubia were 
icculally iii.l.idal in the papal mi.sionarN tellers. A lei I er of Clement 
IV asking Lhe master-general of the Dominican-, to 'end friars 10 vari- 
ous land* incluJiju'. bthiopia is somewhat more specific in that it men- 
lions that they were to be accompanied by a amain friar Vasiripnce 
who ii.i.l been there. And ii will also be recalled that among the com- 
itl l.sinn. till in.luU lo lolin of Monte Corvino v. as a letter to the arch- 
bishop of Ethiopia, ^foreovcr. John later menlioneil that tie had re- 
ceived a delegation from Ethiopia requesting missionaries, bvidemly, 
therefore. Ihccaria ua. av.:,jc of the CMMcnce nl an l/lhiopiati bier 

William Adam, the Dominican whine aelivilie. in Persia and India 
have been mentioned, stayed some lime on i fie island oi Soeoir a avail- 
ing a chance to enter Abyssinia. Not only did he desire lo evangclijc 
(tie Idiiopiam. but he considered Socofra a possible base for crusad- 
ers. As we have seen. Jordan Catalan i had •■rmiar ideal. Such refer- 
CMM may have contributed Lo lhe growing belief thai Prcstcr John'* 
empire was to be located in the southern continent. 

There arc reports of considerable missionary activity on the part 
of the Dominicans in the fourteenth century, but they appear to be 
of late origin and not substantiated by contemporary documents. It 




Viewed fa retrospect , il 
zeal and energy than cc . 
In a work dedicated to the history of the crusades. 11 would seem 



tury. The twentieth-century * 

of communism to understand how deeply the expansion of Islair 
have alibied the mentality of the ih' 
re is no doubt that many, perhaps mi 

nd accepted the war with Islam 
tr. in an age when religious and 




it. Such observations must not, however, 
re certain very real acmitipiishmeui-. Miwiuri 
stations in widely separated and distant land* had ken mainiainec! 
for decades. Contacts tiad been renewed with oriemul * in isiians. Mime 
ill' which, in least, pinved If I'c jii-::;i.ine;;t. 1 iirnivaii< had dually 
sained Mime 1'irst-haml knowledge of Asia and its peoples. 

It must again be cmphasijed that European conditions were ad- 
verse, while after the middle of the thirteenth century in Iheeasl the 
"hmfil of Islam in Central Asia and the overthrow of the Mongol 
■ " id by the rise of the Ottoman Turks 
:k Death took its toll of active and 
ce of all these things, much 




GAZETTEER 
AND NOTE ON MAPS 




On the maps may he found -icarl\ everv place name occurrins in 
Um tod of ttdl volume 01 of volume VI. since Ihe same maps appear 
in both volumes. Eweptions include a lew pieces whose enact loca- 

overcrowded with names, and some of minimal importance or gam- 
mon knowledge. Main I -S are revised versions of those appearing in 
earlier volumes of this work, maps 9 and 12 are completely revised 
from maps in volume III. and maps 10. II. and 13 are new. 

Ml maps for [his volume have been designed and prepared in Ihe 
University oi Wisconsin Cartij^aphis | ,1,,,.,,,^-v „ n Jei the dircclimi 

piled rn..nl .V.K.I |„ ■ . , .. .1 liKHl.lKk) 

lfjsiorie.il data have been supplied by Dt. Hairy \v. llazanl (ivhoalso 
compiled ihe iM,-c!;ccr! 1"r>vn ;j:r. standard lijuf Spruncr- Mcnkc. 
Slieler, ■\ndrec. ai;J Hiieileker s r [ 'li. -pe. [ es i-i>toscui,il [or Musleni 
Spain, Rubib i Llaeh and Bon for Frankish Greece, and Honigmann, 
DussauJ. De.ehamns, Cahcn, and LeStrange for the Near East. Addi- 
tional information was found in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (old and 
new editions) and islam Ansiklopedisi, in YaqBI and olhcr Arabie 

m 
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